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MATHEMATICS AT THE INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF PHILOSOPHY, PARIS, 1900. 


Tue first international congress of philosophy was held 
at Paris, August 1-5, 1900, under the presidency of M. E. 
Bovurrovx, professor at the Sorbonne. The proceedings of 
the third section. devoted to logic and history of the sciences, 
are of especial interest to mathematicians. The delibera- 
tions of this section were directed by Professor JuLrs 
Tannery. In his inaugural address as president of the 
section, after the usual felicitations and customary acknowl- 
edgments, Professor Tannery emphasized the union be- 
tween science and philosophy, a union which, he said, is 
better designated by the term unity. Any separation be- 
tween scientists and philosophers is only apparent. The 
savants of the present century have set most important re- 
sults before philosophers for speculation. Count the power- 
ful geniuses who from the beginning of the century to its 
end have attacked the notion of space ; measure how much 
the critique of this notion has done for the problem of 
knowledge. What illumination has been thrown upon the 
notion of function and, ascending farther, on the notion 
of number, by the revision of the principles of analysis! 
Will not the theory of ensembles show somewhat how 
we ought to think of infinity? Will not mathematical 
logic furnish us a sure instrument for the discernment and 
transformation of the data of intuition? Will not the al- 
gebra of logic enable us to penetrate deeper into the mech- 
anism of deduction? Every hope seems legitimate, after 
what has been accomplished in the foundations of geometry. 
What surprises may be in store for us in the study of the 
principles of mechanics! Befere turning aside from the 
mathematical sciences, Professor Tannery called attention 
to the import for philosophy of those works which had been 
devoted to the evolution and history of these sciences. 

Among the papers which were presented to this section 
the following deal more or less directly with questions math- 
ematical. They are given in the order of presentation. 
The résumés of the papers and the discussions occasioned 
by them are drawn from the number of the Revue de Métaphy- 
sique et de Morale, for September, 1900, which is specially 
devoted to the congress of philosophy. 

G. Vaivatti, ‘‘ The classification of the sciences.’’ 

G Mrvuavup, ‘‘On the origins of the infinitesimal cal- 
culus.”’ 
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S. Ginruer, ‘‘ On the history of the origins of the new- 
tonian law of gravitation.’’ 

M. Cantor, ‘‘On the origins of the infinitesimal cal- 
eulus.”’ 

H. Porncare, ‘‘ The principles of mechanics.”’ 

B. Russet, ‘‘ The idea of order and absolute position in 
space and time.’’ 

H. MacCo tt, ‘‘ Symbolic logic.’’ 

G. Peano, Mathematical definitions.”’ 

C. Buraut-Forr, ‘‘ The different logical methods for the 
definition of the real number.’’ 

A. Papoa, ‘‘ Essay at an algebraic theory of integral num- 
bers, with a logical introduction to any deductive theory 
whatever.’ 

M. Prert, ‘‘ On geometry considered as a pure by logical 
system.”’ 

P. Poretsky, “The theory of logical equalities with 
three terms.”’ 

E. Scuroper, ‘*‘ An extension of the idea of order.’’ 

W. E. Jounson, ‘‘ The theory of logical equations.’’ 

A. MacraRLANE, ‘‘ The ideas and principles of the geo- 
metric calculus.’’ 

A. Cautinon, ‘‘ The réle of number in geometry.’’ 

G. Lecaatas, ‘‘ The comparability of various spaces.’’ 

J. HApAMARD, “ On induction in mathematics. ’’ 

R. Bronp.ot, ‘‘ Exposition of the principles of me- 
ehanics.”’ 

M. Le Verrier, ‘‘ On the genesis and import of the prin- 
ciples of thermodynamics.”’ 

A. VassitieF, ‘‘ Principles of the calculus of probabil- 
ities.”’ 


In his paper on the origins of the infinitesimal calculus, 
M. G. Mituaup commenced by seeking these origins in 
antiquity ; in the discovery of the incommensurable mag- 
nitudes, which destroyed the atomism of the pythagoreans ; 
in the theory of ratios of Euclid, applied by Hippocrates to 
the quadrature of his lunes; finally, in the method of ex- 
haustion of Eudoxus employed by Archimedes for the quad- 
rature of the parabola. Passing to modern times, be discussed 
the method of indivisibles Cavalieri, as compared with the 
method of exhaustion of the ancients; then the problem 
of tangents and the methods proposed by Descartes and 
Roberval for solving it; finally, the problem of maxima 
and minima solved by Fermat. The paper concludes with 
an account of the contributions of Huygens and Barrow, 
and their respective relations with Leibniz and Newton. 
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M. GinrHeEr began his memoir on the origins of the new- 
tonian law of gravitation by reviewing the early conceptions 
of weight, notably the nominalistic conception of Aristotle, 
which he opposed to the animistic conception and to the 
atomistic conception. It was against the peripatetic theory 
of heaviness and lightness that all the modern reformers 
struggled : Copernicus was not altogether free from it ; it was 
Galileo who finally destroyed it. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury weight was conceived as a universal property of matter. 
Kepler conceived of gravitation as a magnetic attraction, 
and Roberval likened it to heat. On the other hand, Gas- 
sendi, Berigard, Digby, Hobbes, and Huygens attempted to 
explain it by corpuscular hypotheses. Up to this point only 
the law of masses was considered. The law of distances 
was formulated by Boulliau, but his explanation is bad ; 
Borelli, on the contrary, correctly understood centripetal 
acceleration, but he did not find the formula. The author 
finds, in Leibniz’s theory of verticity a precursor of 
Faraday’s theory of lines of force. He comes finally to 
Hooke, the immediate predecessor of Newton, to whom the 
latter showed himself rather unfair. He concludes by de- 
claring that the success of the newtonian law resulted in the 
triumph of the theory of action at a distance, in which 
Leibniz saw the restauration of the doctrine of occult 
qualities, and eclipsed for a time the corpuscular and 
kinetic theories, which are however returning to favor in 
our days. 

M. Couturat added a historical note to M. Ginther’s 
memoir. The latter credited the Dutch physicist Deusing 
with having anticipated modern theories by distinguishing 
a potential effort from an actual force. M. Couturat re- 
marked that this distinction between potential and actual 
is fundamental in the physics and metaphysics of Aristotle 
from whom Deusing and modern physicists have appropri- 
ated these terms. 


The memoir of Professor M. Cantor on the origins of the 
infinitesimal calculus was read at a general session presided 
over by Professor H. Poincaré. The author recalled that 
the ancients had anticipated the integral calculus by their 
methods of quadrature and cubature. In the middle ages, 
Petrus de Dacia designated the continuous generation of 
magnitudes by the term “‘fluere’’; Bradwardine distin- 
guished two kinds of infinity; Nicole Oresme, from the 
consideration of latitudes and longitudes, discovered that 
the variation is zero at the points of maxima and minima. 
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Kepler rediscovered this theorem ; he generalized the idea 
of Vieta that the circle is a polygon having an infinite 
number of sides infinitely small, and applied it to the quad- 
rature of the circle and the cubature of the sphere and sol- 
ids of revolution. Cavalieri conceived the method of indi- 
visibles, which permitted him to effect veritable integra- 
tions. Descartes found a general method, purely algebraic, 
for calculating the normal to a curve, and consequently its 
tangent. But it is Fermat, the greatest French mathema- 
tician of the seventeenth century, who really anticipated the 
infinitesimal calculus by his method of maxima and min- 
ima; he also invented a method of tangents superior to 
that of Descartes. Roberval found another solution of the 
problem of tangents by the composition of movements ; but 
if his method is ingenious, it is of little practical value, 
since at each application it demands a new exercise of in- 
genuity, and a good method ought to dispense with such 
demand once for all. After having spoken of Pascal’s 
Traité des sinus du quart de cercle, of which a figure sug- 
gested to Leibniz his differential calculus, the author ar- 
rived at Barrow, the tutor of Newton, from whom the lat- 
ter extorted the last of his Lectiones geometricae (1669). 
Leibniz invented his calculus October 29, 1675, a year 
before he saw the manuscript of Newton’s Analysis per 
aequationes. While the priority belongs to Newton, the 
originality of Leibniz is incontestable. Moreover, the 
latter developed his method logically, while Newton was 
changeable in his conceptions, using limiting ratios to mask 
his infinitesimals. Finally, Newton did wrong in holding 
secret that which Leibniz threw to the winds. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of M. Can- 
tor’s memoir, M. Milhaud remarked that M. Cantor had 
given the facility and generality of a method as the crite- 
rion of its value, and asked if Descartes, as the inventor 
of analytical geometry, ought not to be ranked above 
Fermat, whom Cantor had proclaimed to be the greatest 
French mathematician of the seventeenth century. M. 
Cantor replied that Descartes, in his Geometry, had not so 
much founded analytical geometry as the general theory 
of equations. Descartes is so little the inventor of analyt- 
ical geometry that we do not find in his work the equation 
of the straight line, while Fermat was familiar with it. 
Analytical geometry is much older than either of these two 
savants; if we ask who wrote the first treatise on ana- 
lytical geometry, it is De Witt. The superiority of Fer- 
mat’s genius shines in the theory of numbers, which Des- 
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cartes cultivated but little, but where Fermat discovered 
and demonstrated theorems of which we are still seeking 
demonstrations to-day. M. Ackermann asked whether 
Descartes had not at least invented the general method for 
translating geometry into algebra and algebra into geo- 
metry. M. Cantor replied that in this there was nothing 
new since the method was known to Vieta. 


In reading extracts from his memoir Professor PorncarE 
said that mechanics is an experimental science. But have 
not its principles an empirical and approximate truth only ? 
That is the question. The principle of inertia is not an 
a priori truth ; nor is it an experimental law, since we can 
never verify it. Similarly for the law of acceleration, which 
is simply the definition of force. M. Poincaré refuted the 
mécanique anthropomorphique which pretends to have a 
psychological notion of force ; he connected it with l’école 
du fil of M. Andrade who represents all forces by elastic 
strings more or less tense. The principle of reaction breaks 
up into an axiom (the uniform rectilinear motion of the 
center of gravity of an isolated system when constant ccef- 
ficients are attributed to its elements) and a definition (that 
of mass), but we cannot verify the axiom in question be 
cause we are not in possession of an isolated system. It is 
approximately true for systems approximately isolated, but 
the question of knowing whether it is rigorously true for 
systems rigorously isolated is devoid of meaning. 

The principle of relative motion seems to impose itself 
upon the mind and to be confirmed by experience ; as a 
matter of fact, however, we can demonstrate it neither a 
priori nor a posteriori. M. Poincaré discussed in this con- 
nection Newton’s argument in support of absolute motion. 
Finally the principle of the conservation of energy can 
be neither verified nor disproved by experience, since it re- 
duces at bottom to this: ‘‘ There is something which re- 
mains constant,’’ which is the very formula of determinism. 

M. Poincaré concludes that the principles of mechanics 
are from one point of view truths founded on experience 
and from another a priori and universal postulates. Ina 
a word they are conventions, not absolutely arbitrary, but 
convenient, that is to say appropriate to experience. Thus 
is explained the fact that experience can construct or sug- 
gest the principles of mechanics, but can never overthrow 
them. 

The discussion of M. Poincaré’s memoir was opened: by 
M. Painlevé who insisted upon the arbitrary character as- 
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sumed by the principles of mechanics in M. Poincaré’s ex- 
position. They are conventions which experience can never 
bring to default: because as soon as any fact should con- 
tradict them we would always find, nolens volens, a means 
of adapting them to the new fact. For example, if in any 
case the principle of Kepler did not seem to be verified, 
we would explain the divergence by the existence of unsus- 
pected facts, such as electrical and magnetic phenomena, 
etc., which would be manifested and measured by this di- 
vergence, and which would be the object of a new science. 
Without disputing the justness of M. Poincaré’s conclu- 
sions, the speaker found them possessed of an exces- 
sive scepticism. The principles of mechanics are imposed 
by experience, they are the quintessence of innumerable 
experiences, crude or precise ; and when they seem to be- 
come defective, the new facts that we are obliged to intro- 
duce to cover the deficiency assume of themselves a scien- 
tific character, that is to say, submit themselves to the 
principle of causation ; in a word they appear as true phe- 
nomena, and not as phantasms or fictions. On the con- 
trary, to replace one of the principles by a different one is 
to be submerged by innumerable complications in the study 
of the most simple facts. For example, the law of gravita- 
tion is verified by a multitude of observations, but in other 
cases it appears at fault ; we explain this divergence by say- 
ing that the bodies in question are electrified, or magnetic, 
etc., and we measure these new phenomena precisely by the 
discrepancy between the true attraction or repulsion and 
the newtonian attraction. It would seem then that the law 
of Newton is only a convention that the facts never contra- 
dict, because when they seem to contradict it, we invent new 
facts to justify it. Still, who would dream of replacing New- 
ton’s law by the following convention: ‘‘ Two bodies repel 
each other proportionally to their distance and inversely as 
their masses,’’ correcting the divergence between this and 
experience by means of supplementary hypotheses? We 
feel that the law of Newton is a convention preferable to all 
others, because it is clearly imposed by the facts. Now the 
principles of mechanics are imposed by facts still more mani- 
festly than the law of Newton. To sum up, M. Painlevé 
conceives physical science as a method of successive ap- 
proximations, oriented initially by empiricism and guided 
by certain principles of experimental origin. The ‘‘ con- 
vergence’’ of this method is not assured a priori, but well 
justified by its success, i. e., by the more and more natural 
and perfect accord between theory and reality. In seeking 
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the laws of nature, it is the divergence and increasing com- 
plications which give warning that we have lost our way. 

M. Poincaré replied that there was really no lack of ac- 
cord between M. Painlevé and himself. He himself recog- 
nized that science has always proceeded and will always pro- 
ceed by successive approximations. But he was anxious to 
point out the series of artifices, more or less conscious, by 
which the founders of mechanics had succeeded in trans- 
forming the first approximation, not into a provisional 
truth susceptible of correction, but into a definitive and 
rigorous truth ; and this to a great improvement in clearness 
of statement, and consequently to the benefit of science 
itself. 

M. Hadamard observed that if, with Kirchhoff, we assign 
as the object of mechanics, not the explanation of the phe- 
nomena of motion but merely their description in the simplest 
and most exact manner, the principles of this science, as we 
state them, are sufficiently justified. When we find facts 
in apparent contradiction with these principles we are per- 
fectly justified in making a new force intervene, which is 
always found to account very simply for the phenomena, in 
place of changing the general principles and thus involving 
ourselves in contradictions with the aggregate of other 
known facts. Besides, according toa remark of M. Duhem, 
it is not a single determinate hypothesis, but the ensemble 
of the hypotheses of mechanics, that we can attempt to 
verify experimentally. As to the definition of force, M. 
Hadamard thought that we ought not to be satisfied with 
defining force as the product of mass and acceleration, 
because we do not thereby recognize one of the essential 
characteristics of force, namely, that it should represent the 
action of one body on another. To take account of this 
characteristic it is absolutely necessary to adjoin the prin- 
ciple of the independence of forces to that of inertia; the 
former is formulated thus: When a body is in the presence 
of several others, the acceleration which it experiences is the 
geometric sum of several segments of which each depends 
only on the state of the body influenced and that of one of 
the influencing bodies. The notion of ‘‘ force exercised by 
one body on another,’’ as introduced by this principle, is, 
moreover, necessary to the enunciation of the principle of 
the equality of action and reaction in all its generality ; for 
by virtue of the definition of the internal forces of a system 
it can he applied to a non-isolated system. 

In reply, M. Poincaré agreed that the experimental sci- 
ences can never verify anything but an ensemble of hypoth- 
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eses. Every experiment furnishes us, so to speak, one equa- 
tion in a very great number of unknowns. Our science, 
still imperfect, does not give us asufficient number of equa- 
tions; we have fewer than there are unknowns. We can 
count on new experiments to give us continually new equa- 
tions, which will diminish the indeterminacy of the prob- 
lem. But as regards the unknowns introduced by geo- 
metry (curvature of space) or by rational mechanics (its 
most general principles), there is something more. Not 
only does experience not give us enough equations to deter- 
mine them, but it is absurd and contradictory to suppose 
that it can ever give them; for the reason that these un- 
knowns enter into the experimental problems as auxiliary 
supererogatory variables. This explains why the hypotheses 
which one might make relative to these unknowns are neither 
true nor false. As to the principle of the independence of the 
effects of forces, M. Poincaré declared that it is not true. 
If a piece of iron be simultaneously subjected to the action 
of a magnet and another piece of iron, the effect experi- 
enced by it is not the geometric sum of those exerted upon 
it by the magnet and the second bit of iron separately. 
The principle can only be saved by a coup de pouce: we 
say that the second piece of iron is modified by the pres- 
ence of the magnet. 

M. Padoa said that the distinction between axioms and 
definitions has only a logical and subjective value; in the 
real world there are only facts all given on the same plane. 
There are no ideas more simple or more evident than other 
ideas ; there are merely ideas not defined and propositions 
not demonstrated with respect to the logical system adopted. 
And this logical system can or cannot be verified by the 
facts, according to the interpretation given to the ideas not 
defined. In a word, M. Padoa maintains the mutual in- 
dependence of the logical and the real. 

M. Aars replied to M. Padoa to the effect that we en- 
counter facts in the subjective and psychic world as well as 
in the real world. He held, contrary to M. Poincaré, that 
the axioms of mechanics ought to aim at the existence of 
mechanics, and consequently should be capable of being 
true or false, just as any other proposition relative to any 
existence whatever. 

M. Poincaré replied that questions of existence of this 
nature seemed to him as devoid of meaning as those of 
the truth or objectivity of the principles of mechanics. 

M. Ribert also protested against M. Poincaré’s scepti- 
cism. He held that the laws of mechanics have an objective 


< 
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value, and that they are not creations of the human intellect. 
The world existed before humanity, and the world will ex- 
ist after it. It already obeyed, and it will continue to obey, 
the laws of mechanics. Hence science is true in the sense 
that it deals with real existences. 

M. Poincaré remarked that we raise here the question of 
the reality of the external world, which would be more in 
place in the first section (metaphysics). 


Mr. Russe. read extracts from his memoir on the idea 
of order and absolute position in space and time. After 
having distinguished the absolute series, that is to say those 
whose elements are positions, from relative series, whose 
elements have positions by correlation with those of an abso- 
lute series, the author defines the absolute theory of time 
according to which an event is dated by its relation to the 
instant when it exists, and the relative theory according to 
which it is dated only by relations of simultaneity or succes- 
sion with other events. In order that the latter be tenable 
it is necessary that between two events, considered simply as 
qualities, there should exist a constant and determinate 
temporal relation, which is not the case. Similarly the 
simultaneity of several events can reduce to no property 
common to these events, unless it is the fact that they oc- 
cupy the same instant. It is necessary then to admit 
temporal positions as absolute. Similarly it is necessary to 
admit spatial positions as absolute and for the same reas- 
ons. The author discusses the arguments invoked by 
Leibniz and Lotze in support of the relative theory of space. 
This theory contends that the position of a point is only 
the ensemble of its distances to other points, which sup- 
poses that the only relation which can exist between two 
points is their distance. But this is false; they have another 
relation which is the direction of the straight line (project- 
ive) which joins them. Without the latter there is no 
means of conceiving angle, which is a relation between two 
directions and not between two distances. The definition 
of a plane postulates a new fundamental relation (between 
three points). The author shows that the relative theory 
presents all the difficulties of the absolute theory, and re- 
duces the theory of relations of Lotze to an absurdity. He 
finds the absolute theory to possess the advantages of logic, 
clearness and simplicity over the relative theory. 

M. Tarde opened the discussion of the paper by contest- 
ing the analogy of space and time with respect to their 
relativity. It seems that space must be purely relative, 
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while time has something of the absolute. In space the 
origin is arbitrary, in time it is not; the present instant 
differs qualitatively from the past, and still more from the 
future. Hence to say that two bodies occupy (successively ) 
the same place has no meaning; while there is real mean- 
ing in saying that two events take place in the same time. 

Mr. Russell replied that M. Tarde’s distinction has only a 
psychologic interest but no logical value; to the conscious- 
ness time appears more real and more absolute than space ; 
but for the theory of knowledge, time and space are alto- 
gether analogous. 

M. Aars suggested that the question whether space and 
time are absolute or relative reduces to the question whether 
they are subjective or objective. Relation and relativity 
are purely subjective functions ; if space and time are rela- 
tive they will be subjective, if absolute they will be objec- 
tive. 

Mr. Russell declared in reply that he was concerned merely 
with a question of logic or epistemology that had nothing to 
do with the metaphysical question of the objectivity of space 
or the psychological question of the origin of knowledge, a 
question anterior and superior to each of these. 


In a résumé of his memoir on symbolic logic and its ap- 
plications Mr. MacCo.t stated that the essential element of 
pure logic is the proposition. Propositions arrange them- 
selves into two classes: the true (tr) and the false (¢); or in 
fact into three classes: the variable (#), which can be true 
or false ; the certain (<), which are always and necessarily 
true (probability 1), and the impossible (7), which are al- 
ways and necessarily false (probability 0). The symbol A* 
signifies that the proposition A appertains to the class x; the 
symbol A”, equivalent to (A*)’, signifies that the proposition 
A’ belongs tothe class y. For example A* states : ‘‘ it is cer- 
tain that A is variable.’’ The product A*B’ is the simultane- 
ous affirmation of the two propositions A* and B’ ; the sum 
A* + B? is their alternative affirmation, namely, that one or 
the other is true. In general, the exponent - is suppressed 
and the exponent: is replaced by an accent (sign of nega- 
tion). We have the formule: 


(AB)'=A'+ BY, (A+B)'=A4'B’, A(B+C)=AB+AC, 
(A+ 4), AP 


| 
4 
} 

| 
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The notation (A : B) affirms that the proposition A im- 
plies the proposition B. It is equivalent to each of the as- 
sertions 

(AB’)", (A’' + By. 


The equality (A = B) is equivalent to the two inverse im- 
plications (A: B),(B:A). For simplicity, the implica- 
cation (A : B) is often written A,. 

If we multiply the two certitudes 


(A + A’) (At + A® + 
we find the following alternative (certain) 
At + AA® + A’A® + At = At + AA* +4 A’A™ + A?, 


whose four terms signify respectively : 1° that A is always 
true ; 2° that A is sometimes true, but not always; 3° that 
A is sometimes false. but not always; 4° that A is always 
false. The author thus comes upon the four classic forms 
of propositions (A, J, O, E). 

The author defines and calculates on one hand the weak- 
est premise from which we can deduce a given proposition ; 
and on the other hand the strongest conclusion that can be 
drawn from a given proposition. 

He applies his symbolic logic to the calculus of probabil- 


ities. The symbol 4 represents the probability that A be 
true when B is true, that is to say the relative probability 
of A with respect to B. The symbol = represents the prob- 


ability of A with respect to the data of the problem (re- 
garded as certain), that is the absolute probability of A. 

If C= - we say that the probability of A is indepen- 
dent of B, since it does not change when we add B -to the 
data of the problem. Consequently we take as measure of 
the dependence of A relative to B the difference 


It is proved that if A is independent of B, B is also in- 
dependent of A. 

Compound probabilities are evaluated as functions of 
simple probabilities by means of the following formule: 


| 
yA_A_A 
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A+B A,B _ AB 
— 4+ ———, 
€ € 
At A A’ A 
If we put 
A B 
= 5, ete., 


we have 


A_a B A_a b A 

A. A A.» A 


By means of these formule it is easy to pass from a problem 
in logic to one in probabilities. 

In the discussion occasioned by Mr. MacColl’s paper, 
M. Couturat remarked that the calculus of probabilities 
had inspired both the system of MacColl and that of Boole ; 
but the former, by his definition of the independence of 
two propositions, had been able to correct an error com- 
mitted by Boole in a problem of probabilities. But the 
origin of Mr. MacColl’s logic is found in a purely mathe- 
matical problem, namely, the calculation of the limits of a 
multiple integral when the order of the integrations is 
changed, a problem to which the last part of Mr. MacColl’s 
memoir is devoted. 


M. Peano read a memoir on mathematical definitions, in 
which he said that a definition is an equality whose first 
member contains the expression to be defined and the sec- 
ond member is composed of well-known terms. It sup- 
poses, then, a certain number of known terms which ought 
to be tabulated ; the value of a definition is essentially rela- 
tive to this table. M. Peano analyzed, by way of example, 
the first definitions of Legendre’s geometry and some of 
Euclid’s definitions. He shows that they define relatively 
simple and clear terms (line, point, straight line, surface) by 
means of terms which are less so (length, breadth, thick- 
ness, extremity, path, shortest), or a term (number) by a 
synonymous term (ensemble). He calls equalities of the 
form specified possible definitions. An idea will be defina- 


AB_A B_BA 
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ble or undefinable according to the order assigned to the 
ideas. It is convenient to arrange the ideas of a science in 
an order such that the number of primitive ideas relative 
to this order shall be as small as possible. 

A definition should be complete, that is, intelligible by 
itself ; and homogeneous, that is, the two members should 
contain the same variable terms. Thus, the formula 


O=>a—a 


is not a definition because we do not know whatais. The 
complete proposition: ‘‘ Let a be any number; then 0 =a 
—a,’’ is not a definition because it is not homogeneous (the 
variable a enters into the second member but not into the 
first). It is necessary to write: ‘‘0 = the constant value 
of the expression (a — a), whatever be the number a.’”’ In 
this proposition the letter a is an apparent variable, since 
the second member does not depend on its value. 

M. Peano criticised other non-homogeneous definitions 
by showing that we can draw false conclusions from them 
(for example, the definition of operations on fractions). 

M. J. Tannery remarked that if every definition is an 
equality, it is necessary to place the idea of equality in the 
table of undefined ideas. 

M. Schroder thought that it is unnecessary to impose too 
restrictive conditions on definitions. For example, the zero 
(nothing) of logic can be defined by the formula 


0=aa, 


whatever be a, where a, is the negation of a, or not-a. 
M. J. Tannery took exception to the definition of the zero 
of arithmetic by the formula 


0>a—a, 


whatever be a. In this formula there enters the sign of 
subtraction. Now we can define subtraction only in the 
case of unequal numbers. In other words, we define 0 as 
the number which when added toa givesa as sum. But, 
by hypothesis, we know no such number: every number 
added to another number gives a sum different from each 
of them. Then this does not give the idea of zero, which 
seems to be a primitive and indefinable idea. 
M. Peano replied that the formula 


O=>a—a 
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does not constitute a definition, since it is not complete, it 
being necessary to add what ais. Nor is it homogeneous, 
the second member containing a term which does not enter 
the first. It is necessary then to say: ‘‘0= the constant 
value of (a — a) whatever be a.’’ The same observations 
apply, mutatis mutandis, to the analogous definition of the 
zero of logic. As to the equality definition, it is undoubt- 
edly among the primitive ideas; but it differs from special 
equalities, which can consequently be defined. 

M. Padoa emphasized a distinction between the formula 
‘“*Q =a—a’’ and the formula ‘‘0 = the constant value of 
(a — a) whatever be a.’’ The first supposes a mathemat- 
ical fact known, namely, that (a—a) is constant inde- 
pendently of a. The second, on the contrary, implies this 
fact and expresses no more than a purely logical fact: the 
equality of two constant values. 


M. Couturat analyzed the memoir of M. Buraui-Fort1 
upon the different logical methods for the definition of a 
realnumber. The author distinguishes three kinds of defi- 
nitions: 1° the nominal definition, which consists of equa- 
ting the new sign (to be defined) to an expression composed 
of known signs ; 2° the definition by postulates, which con- 
sists in enumerating the fundamental relations verified by 
a group of primitive ideas; 3° the definition by abstrac- 
tion, which consists in defining a function f by saying in 
what cases we have fx = fy. 

These distinctions made, all the definitions given of an 
integral number enter into one of the three classes. The 
nominal definition of an integral number rests upon that of 
homogeneous magnitude. ‘‘ If + is a binary similar opera- 
tion, we say that w is a class homogeneous with respect to 
+ if, cand y beingany elements of u, x + y isa determinate 
element of u.’’ ‘* Let uw be a homogeneous class with re- 
spect to +. We call zero the element z of u such that, 
whatever element of wy may be, we have always 


ytu=y.”’ 


We define then the ensemble N, of positive integers and 
zero as a class of operations. Let x be any magnitude of 
the class u. We define the class of magnitudes N,x (multi- 
ples of x) by the following properties : 

1° N,z is homogeneons with respect to + ; 

2° 0 and z are elements of N,7;: 

3° Every N,x which is not equal to zero is of the form 
y+, y being an Ny. Wecan then define nominally the 
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zero of arithmetic and the notion of successive integers, 
whence are deduced the five characteristic properties of 
integral numbers. 

The definition by postulates (Peano-Dedekind) consists 
in putting these five properties as postulates. The defini- 
tion by abstraction (G. Cantor) consists in defining the car- 
dinal number by the conditions of equality between two car- 
dinal numbers. 

The memoir terminates with nominal definitions of ra- 
tional numbers and real numbers. 


M. Papoa presented the principal ideas of his introducticn 
to any deductive theory. Every deductive theory rests 
upon a system of undefined symbols and a system of im- 
proved principles. The logical value of the deduction is 
independent of the meaning of these symbols; the system 
of ideas that we make correspond to them is only an inter- 
pretation. The logical value of a theory, then, is absolutely 
independent of empirical and psychological data; and, 
though the concrete interpretation is useful, it is sometimes 
dangerous in that it covers up gaps in the reasoning. The 
undefined symbols may have several interpretations which 
verify the undemonstrated principles ; these interpretations 
are logically equivalent (e. g., the principle of duality in 
projective geometry). 

The author defines, and gives the ordinary criterion for, 
an irreducible system of undemonstrated principles. He 
shows, moreover (and this is the personal contribution of 
the author to this theory), that the system of undefined 
symbols is irreducible with respect to the system of un- 
demonstrated propositions when it is not possible to deduce 
from the latter the symbolic definition of any of the unde- 
fined symbols. To show this irreducibility it is sufficient to 
find an interpretation of the system of undefined symbols, 
such that they continue to verify the system of undemon- 
strated propositions when we change the sense of any one 
of them, and this for every one of the undefined symbols 
taken separately. These are the principles which M. Padoa 
applies to the theory of integral numbers (positive, negative 
and zero) founded upon three undefined symbols integer, suc- 
cessive to, symmetric of, and upon seven undemonstrated propo- 
sitions, including the principle of complete induction un- 
derstood in both senses. 


The memoir of M. Piert on geometry considered as a 
purely logical system was read in abstract by M. Couturat. 
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Geometry, stripped of every intuitive element, is an ideal 
and deductive science, which has as its object a certain or- 
der of logical relations. Like arithmetic it is becoming 
more and more abstract ; the idea of point or spatial ele- 
ment is generalized, as well as that of space. Notwith- 
standing its empirical origin and the pedagogical and prac- 
tical value of its applications, geometry is being little by 
little shorn of all geometric meaning in order to become 
a hypothetico-deductive system. Such a system ought to 
rest upon an aggregate of primitive propositions and primi- 
tive concepts (the latter have been much less studied than 
the former). M. Pasch has reduced the primitive concepts 
of geometry to four: point, plane, segment, and congru- 
ence. -M. Peano has reduced them to three: point, seg- 
ment, and movement. M. Pieri proposes to reduce them 
to two only : pointand movement. He also attempts to re- 
strict the réle of movement, which he reduces to a relation 
between four points (congruence of the two couples AB, 
CD) and further to a relation between three (congruence 
of the two couples AB, AC). 

The choice of primitive ideas (which cannot be guided only 
by vague considerations of simplicity or of evidence) ought 
to be regulated by the following criterion: every science 
being characterized by a maximum group of transforma- 
tions which do not alter the properties that it studies, the 
choice ought to be so made that the primitive ideas should 
be invariants with respect to this group. As examples of 
trespassers against this rule of logic the author cites the 
idea of Jength in analysis situs, that of a half-ray in pro- 
jective geometry, and even the general ideas of line, 
surface, solid, and space in elementary geometry. The 
memoir terminates with the enumeration of twenty postu- 
lates which serve as a logical basis for geometry and which 
define successively, by means of the idea of movement, the 
straight line, plane, perpendicularity, and finally segment. 


Asan introduction to M. Poretsky’s memoir on the theory 
of logical equalities having three terms M. Couturat gave 
an outline of the principles of Schroder’s logical calculus. 

The fundamental relation of the algebra of logic is the 
relation of inclusion. We reduce the concepts to their ex- 
tension, that is, to classes or aggregates of corresponding 
objects ; a is said to be in 6 and we write 

a<b 
if the ensemble a is contained in the ensemble 6. It is the 
translation of the universal affirmative proposition ‘‘all.a 
is b.”’ 
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Similarly, propositions are reduced to their extension or to 
their domain of validity, that is, to the ensemble of in- 
stances or cases where each of them is true. If a and 6 
represent propositions, (a < b) signifies ‘‘ every time that a 
is true. b is true,’”’ or ‘‘if a is true, bis true,’’ or finally 
implies 

Thus every formula of the algebra of logic is susceptible 
of two interpretations, one in concepts and the other in 
propositions. At bottom this algebra is simply the calculus 
of ensembles, what Leibniz would call the theory of the con- 
taining and the contained. To this fundamental relation 
of inclusion we join that of equality, which is defined for- 


mally thus 
(a= 6) = (a<b) (b<a), 


that is, every equality is equivalent to two inverse inclu- 
sions having the same members. 
Two undemonstrated principles are admitted: 1° the 
principle of identity 
a<a; 


2° the principle of the syllogism 
(a<b)(b<e) <(a<e). 


Logical addition and multiplication are formally defined 
by the following expressions : 


(a<e)(b<e) =(a+b<c), 
(e<a)(e<b) = (¢ <ab), 


whence we conclude that (a+ 5) is the ensemble of ele- 
ments which contains the two classes a and 6 united, and 
that ab isthe ensemble of elements common to two classes 
aand b. We define two special classes, the class 1, which 
contains all the others; the class 0, which is contained in 
all the others, and consequently contains itself no element. 
Finally negation is defined by the formulae 


aa,=0, a+a,=—1, 


of which the first translates the principle of contradiction, 
and the second the principle of excluded middle; which 
proves, in passing, that these two principles are indepen- 
dent of the principle of identity (a <a). 

The algebra of logic tends to transform the inclusions 
(which transcribe the verbal propositions directly) into 
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equalities (more manageable for the calculus). To thisend 
serve the two formule (known to Leibniz) 


(a<b) =(a=ab), 
(a <b) = (ab, = 0). 


The second permits also of transforming any equality into 
an equality whose second member is zero 


(a= b) = (ab, +a,b=0). 


Every system of premises can be reduced to a single 
equality with second member zero, which will be the equa- 
tion of the problem. This equation can be solved with re- 
spect to one of the variables, it matters not which. With 
regard to the unknown z it has the form 


(ac + bx, = 0) = (ax = 0)(bz, = 0). 
But 
(ax = 0) = (x#<a,), 
(bz, = 0) =(b< 2). 
Therefore 
(ax + bz, = 0) = (b< x<a,). 


The equation is equivalent then to a double inclusion: z 
contains 6 and is contained ina, Such is the solution of 
the problem with respect to z. 

In his memoir on the theory of logical equalities having 
three terms, M. Poretsky employs an original method of 
which the following are the principles. 

The double inclusion 
b<z<a 
he expresses by the equality 
a= ax + 

which is in fact equivalent to the two equalities 

(x= ar) = («<a), 

(bz, = 0) = (6 <2). 
The system of M Poretsky rests upon another equivalence 

(a= ab, -+- a,b) = (b= 0), 


paradoxical enough because tne first member contains a let- 
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ter a which the second does not. Hence a is absolutely in- 
determinate in this formula. Any equality 


A=B 
is equivalent to each of the following equalities : 
(AB, + A,B=0) =(N=0), 
(AB + A,B, = 1) = (N,= 1). 


M. Poretsky calls N the complete logical zero and N, the 
complete logical whole of the problem represented by the 
equality (A=B). Consequently being given any class U, 
the equality in question becomes 


(A = B) = (U= UN, + U,N) = (N=0). 


This is the law of forms of logical equalities, that is to say, 
the rule which shows how to find all the equalities equiva- 
lent to a given equality. 

M. Poretsky employs for this purpose an exhaustive 
method, which consists in forming all the possible classes of 
discourse of n letters. Being given n simple classes a, b, 
ce, d, ---, we can form with them 2” elements (constituents of 
Boole) which the author calls the minima of discourse. To 
obtain all possible classes it is sufficient to form the additive 
combinations of the 2" elements of which the number is 2”, 
including 0 and 1. If we take for U each of these classes, 
we obtain 2” different forms for each equality. 

Any equality whatever consists in equating to zero the 
sum of m elements, that is, in annulling them separately. 
It is equivalent then to m elementary equalities, and to all 
their combinations 2” in number, including the equality in 
the m elements themselves and the identity 0 = 0. This is 
the law of consequences. 

On the other hand, any equality in m elements can be 
considered as the consequence of an equality containing at 
least these m elements (with others). Hence all the possible 
causes of the given equality are obtained by joining to it all 
the combinations of the 2" — m other elements, of which the 
number is 2*"—". This is the number of different causes of 
the equality, including the equality itself and the absurdity 
1=0. This is the law of causes. 

M. Poretsky sums up the law of forms, the law of conse- 
quences, and the law of causes in a single table which in- 
cludes the 2” classes of discourse, from which may be written, 
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by simple inspection without calculation, all the forms, 
consequences, and causes of the equality to which the table 
refers. 

M. Couturat remarked in concluding his abstract that M. 
Peano was the first to determine the number of propositions 
that can be affirmed relative to n simple classes. As we 
have seen, the number of independent propositions is 2” —1, 
excluding the absurdity 1=0. But we can affirm the al- 
ternative of any number of these propositions; there are 
as many alternatives as there are additive combinations 
possible among these propositions, that is, 


2 


excluding again the absurdity 0 = 1. 

For n = 2, we find the number 32,767, or 32,766 if with 
M. Peano we exclude the insignificant identity 1 = 1. 
Thus, with two terms a and b and their negations, we can 
construct 32,766 different judgments. We thus see the 
richness and complexity of the combinations permitted by 
the algebra of logic. 


M. ScHRODER gave a rapid summary of the principles of 
the algebra of relations before presenting his memoir on an 
extension of the idea of number. The algebra of relations 
is the logic of relative terms, while the classic logic treats 
only of absolute terms. The proposed generalization of 
order he calls gradation. It consists in admitting several 
elements of the same rank. A gradation will be expressed 
by two relations; the one » responding to the double ques- 
tion ‘‘ What element precedes what element? ?’’ the other, 
7, responding to the double question ‘‘ What element is of 
the same rank as what element ??’’ 

The essential characteristics of a gradation are the follow- 
ing : 
ie Given any two elements #, 7, either 7 is inferior to/j, or i 
is superior to j, or i is of the same rank as j ; 

2° If iis inferior to j, it is not of the same rank ; 

3° On the same hypothesis, j is not inferior to 7 ; 

4° If iis of the same rank ash and h inferior to j, then 
i is inferior to 7 ; 

5° If i is inferior to h and h inferior toj, then 7 is in- 
ferior to j. 

These five properties of any gradation can be expressed 
by the following formule : 
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1=y+p+p, e(r+p)=0, 


where ~ signifies the converse of a relation, andz; <2 
signifies that the precedent of a precedent is a precedent ; 
the first formula transcribes the property 1°; the second 
the properties 2° and 3° 


pr=90, pp=0; 
and the third the properties 4° and 5° 
T3P<P; P3;P<P- 


From these formulz we can deduce all the properties of 
two relations 7 and p: they are transitive, 7 is symmetric 
(y=y7), and copulative (7; ;=y7). Every gradation fur- 
nishes thus a root of the equation 


To exhibit the logical importance of his researches M. 
Schréder remarked that we do not know whether we can 
affirm that every ensemble is capable of being arranged in 
a simple order, and that the solution of this fundamental 
question of order depends upon the algebra of relations. 

Mr. Macfarlane remarked relative to M. Schroder’s 
memoir the difference existing between the algebra of logic, 
where the relations = and < are transitive, and the algebra 
of relations in which transitive relations constitute only a 
particular case. The algebra of relations serves as a con- 
necting link between the symbolic logic and various branches 
of mathematics such as the calculus of operations and the 
geometrical calculus. 

M. Couturat added that the theory of substitutions is a 
special branch of the algebra of relations. The product of 
two substitutions is their relative product ; the inverse (s~') 


of a substitution is the converse (3); the identical substi- 
tution (1) is the identical relation 1. 


The memoir of Mr. Jounson on the theory of logical equa- 
tions was presented in abstract by Mr. Russety. The au- 
thor proposes to solve symmetrically the general logical 
equation in n unknowns by means of n indeterminates. To 
this end he solves not with respect to the unknowns (z, y, z) 
themselves, but with respect to their constituents zyz, xyz, 
xyz, --. But the latter can be replaced by any divisors 
possessing the same properties, namely those of being mu- 


Al 
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tually exclusive and collectively exhaustive, that is, verify- 
ing the conditions 


Se=1, Sop’ =0. 


The equations of logic are solved with respect to these di- 
visors p. In passing from this solution to the solution rela- 
tive to the unknowns 2, y, z, ---, a dissymmetry is introduced 
which the author has attempted to remove. He expresses 
in conclusion his acknowledgments to the works of Schroé- 
der and Whitehead on the algebra of logic. 


The paper of Mr. Macrartane on the ideas and principles 
of the geometric calculus is in abstract as follows: By 
geometric calculus he means that branch of algebra which 
is founded upon the properties of space of three dimensions. 
The researches of Hamilton ending in the invention of qua- 
ternions have their origin in Kant’s theory of knowledge ; 
proceeding from the idea that algebra is the science of pure 
time, he was finally led to the true spatial generalization of 
algebra. The algebra of quaternions bears the same logical 
relation to the algebra of complex quantities as does the lat- 
ter to ordinary algebra. The fundamental rules of qua- 
ternions and those of vector analysis can be harmonized by 
modifying those of the latter so as to render them associa- 
tive; the rules thus obtained form the special rules of re- 
duction of the geometric calculus. The geometric calculus 
has been extended in such a manner as to include the trigon- 
ometry of surfaces of the second order. The fundamental 
laws of algebra have no need of modification to be applic- 
able to plane algebra, that is to say, to the algebra of com- 
plex quantities ; but modification is necessary in order to be 
applicable to the algebra of space, since the axis of the plane 
is then variable. In the geometric calculus the principal 
theorems, such as the binomial theorem, exponential the- 
orem, and Taylor’s theorem, remain true, provided the rela- 
tive order of the vector symbols be preserved. The philo- 
sophical conclusion of the memoir is that the process by 
which the science of algebra has been extended is not an ar- 
bitrary convention, but a patient logical generalization tend- 
ing to a determinate end and appropriate to the object to be 
represented. 


M. Catton read an account of his memoir on the role of 
numberin geometry. Whatever may have been historically 
the geometric origin of this or that extension of number, 
the generalization of number ought and can be made inde- 
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pendently of any intuitive consideration. As soon as the 
numerical continuum is constituted, namely the ensemble 
of real numbers, it can serve to define the geometric con- 
tinuum. The line (continuous) is defined by establishing 
a one to one correspondence between the ensemble of real 
numbers and a series of points; the surface by setting 
up such a correspondence between the ensemble of real 
numbers and a series of lines; the solid, by establish- 
ing an analogous correspondence between the ensemble 
of real numbers and a series of surfaces. Thus it is the 
numerical continuum, simpler and clearer, which generates 
the geometric continuum, and number is essential to the 
definition of all geometric magnitudes. Projective geo- 
metry is independent only in appearance, for it implies a 
continuity which reduces in the final analysis to the nu- 
merical continuum. 


The following is a brief résumé of the memoir of M. 
LeEcHALAS on the comparability of various spaces. There are 
those who deny to general geometry the right to consider of 
one or several spaces as contained in a space of four di- 
mensions, and to conceive of several coexistent spaces. 
Nor do they allow the identification of euclidean spheres and 
Riemannian planes or euclidean pseudo-spheres and Lo- 
bachevskian planes. M. Lechalas first set aside the purely 
verbal objections founded on the use of the word space to 
designate varieties included the one in the other. If, ina 
plane four-dimensional space, we consider a spherical space 
of three dimensions and a euclidean plane space of three 
dimensions passing through the center of the former, their 
intersection is a surface (two-dimensional variety) which 
possesses, in the euclidean space, all the properties of the 
euclidean sphere and in the spherical space, all the properties 
of the Riemannian plane. Why refuse to admit the identity 
of this euclidian sphere and this Riemannian plane, since 
they are the same figure? It is maintained that it possesses 
different properties in the two spaces. Unquestionably, as 
the circle (intersection of a plane and sphere) possesses dif- 
ferent properties on the two surfaces : in the plane it has but 
one center; on the sphere it has two; if the plane passes 
through the center of the sphere the circle will be a geodesic 
on the sphere without being a geodesic of the plane. But 
this does not prevent it from being the same figure in both 
cases. Besides the partisans of the incomparability of spaces 
are logically driven to maintain the indiscernibility of Rie- 
mannian spaces among themselves and of Lobachevskian 
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spaces among themselves, and consequently to admit only 
three types of spaces qualitatively heterogeneous and foreign 
to one another (euclidean, Riemannian, Lobachevskian). 
They thus suppress the continuity which binds these three 
spaces together, and which makes the euclidean geometry a 
limiting case of the other two ; they thus destroy the unity 
of general geometry and its philosophical character. 

In discussing the paper of M. Lechalas, M. Peano re- 
marked that we can establish for four-dimensional space 
propositions which are not valid for space of three dimen- 
sions. In fact they rest upon an additional postulate. To 
the three following postulates 

1°. If a is a point, there are other points than a ; 

2°. If lis a straight line, there are points outside of 1; 

3°. If zis a plane, there are points not in =; 
we ought to add the postulate 

4°. If ¥ is a space of three dimensions, there are points 
not in 

It is easily seen that there are propositions which result 
from these four postulates taken together and which do not 
result from the first three. Conversely such a theorem as the 
property of homological triangles is true for the plane and 
three dimensional space but does not hold for space of four 
dimensions, because it depends on the number of dimen- 
sions of the space. 

M. Hadamard expressed the opinion, in the discussion, 
that space of four dimensions is only an analytical ensemble; 
and that general geometry is only a geometrical interpre- 
tation, though a legitimate one, of analytical facts and 
formule. 

Mr. Russell said that a plane space of two dimensions is not 
identical with a plane of a space of three dimensions ; the 
latter enjoys special properties which it possesses because 
situated in a space of higher dimensions. One of the proofs 
is that projective geometry even of the plane demands a 
space of three dimensions for its construction ; in fact, to 
prove that the construction of von Staudt’s quadrilateral is 
a univocal operation (with a unique result) it is necessary to 
be able to effect itin two different planes. Besides, in order 
that the essential duality of projective geometry shall be 
complete, a space of at least three dimensions is necessary. 
There is then a specific difference (of nature, and not of 
degree) between spaces of two dimensions and those of three 
dimensions. 

Mr. Russell objected that M. Lechalas passes from the 
identity of the analytical properties of two spaces to the 
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conclusion of their real identity. This is to ignore the dif- 
erence between analysis and geometry. From an analytical 
point of view we conceive whatever we wish : one only con- 
structs algebra and has need to speak neither of points nor 
of figures. Butto construct a geometry it is necessary to get 
a space to which we can apply the analytical formule, and 
in this space planes and straight lines which correspond ac- 
tually to their projective definition (namely, of being deter- 
mined by three or two points). _ We cannot apply the ab- 
stract projective geometry to any figure, for example, take 
for plane any surface whatever ; to take a sphere is to sup- 
pose the whole of the metrical geometry. To be sure, the 
geodesics on a sphere are determined by two points, but 
this presupposes that the sphere itself has been determined 
by its distance from an exterior center or by some other 
equivalent metrical property. The sphere then can never 
be likened toa plane, not even to « non-euclidean one. 


M. HapAmarp read a résumé of his memoir on induction 
in mathematics. The method of invention in mathematics 
is generalization. What is the value of this process? what 
is the probability of its success? The author thinks that it 
often fails; not only is there no reason why generalization 
should succeed, but there are often reasons for it not to suc- 
ceed. If a certain problem has been solved in a certain par- 
ticular case, this is generally due to the fact that this par- 
ticular case offers some special property that renders it 
simpler and easier to treat. We cannot extend this property 
to the general case to resolve it in an analogous manner. The 
recent prozress of mathematics offers plenty of examples in 
support of this statement. The morescience advances, the 
more the part of chance in the discovery of truth diminishes ; 
the more, consequently, should induction and analogy be 
found misleading. Being given two analogous problems, 
one of which has been solved and the other not, there is oc- 
casion to think that the results found in the solution of the 
first are very different from those to be obtained in the so- 
lution of the second. 


The memoir of M. Bionptor on the principles of me- 
chanics was read by M. Couturat. The author has fol- 
lowed Kirchhoff and Mach, and the object of his work is 
didactic rather than critical. He marks sharply the distinc- 
tion between ideal and fictitious mechanics and real and 
positive mechanics. The former supposes an ideal system of 
data (reféres) and an absolute clock. Admitting the notion 
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of material point, the principles of mechanics may be formu- 
lated as follows : 

1°. A material point, supposed alone, can assume no ac- 
celeration. 

2°. Two material points determine on each other accelera- 
tions directed in opposite senses along the line joining them. 

3°. The ratio of the numerical values of the accelerations 
produced by two given material points A and B is constant. 

The latter principle permits of defining and measuring 
the mass of a material point by means of the following addi- 
tion: ‘‘X being any material point, the ratio of the mutual 
accelerations of A and B is equal to the ratio of the mutual 
accelerations of A and X divided by the ratio of the mu- 
tual accelerations of B and X. Whence the ratio of the 
masses of two material particles will be, by definition, the 
inverse of the ratio of their mutual accelerations.’’ 

4°. The acceleration induced in any material point M by 
an aggregate of several material particles S, S'’, 8S”, --- is ob- 
tained by compounding, by the rule for the composition 
of vectors, the accelerations determined separately by 
S, S’, 8’, --, when acting successively on M. The notion of 
force is useless, but, to abbreviate, we can define it as the 
product of the mass by the acceleration. 

Theoretical mechanics is to positive mechanics as a model 
to an actual construction. To apply the former to the latter 
we choose a system of data and a time-piece in such a manner 
as to obtain the most exact description possible of actual 
movements. This is undoubtedly inexact; but if it is ap- 
proximately exact, it is simply because theoretical mechan- 
ics, fictitious and conventional as it is, was invented to be 
applied to reality. 

In the discussion M. Kozlowski was of the opinion that 
the idea of force should not be banished from mechanics. 
Du Bois-Reymond has shown that impact is inconceivable, 
and that action at contact can be explained only by ac- 
tion at a distance. If science substitutes acceleration for 
force it is because it tends to replace muscular symbols by 
visual symbols. 

M. Bulliot would not agree to replace force by accelera- 
tion under the pretext that force is an obscure idea taken 
from our common experience. Why substitute for notions 
a little obscure but rich in content, others clear but bar- 
ren? Modern science through an excessive love of log- 
ical clearness tends to lose all contact with reality to which 
it owes its origin. 

M. J. Tannery replied that if science replaces experi- 
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mental notions and the confused data of sense by abstrac- 
tions, it is to satisfy a need of rigor and precision ; but it 
does not thereby lose all contact with reality, and applied 
science is benefited by the progress of pure science. 

M. Foveau de Courmelles did not admit the distinction 
between statical force and accelerating force: both corre- 
spond to the same psycho-physiological impression of effort. 

M. Vassilief confirmed the ideas of M. Kozlowski upon 
the difference between visual and muscular sensations. 
The privileged réle of visual sensations in science is due to 
the fact that they are the only ones which are exactly meas- 
urable. The speaker recalled Lobachevsky’s definition of 
time: time is a motion suitable to measure other motions. 


In M. VassiLier’s memoir on the principles of the theory 
of probabilities he distinguishes three kinds of probabili- 
ties: 1° subjective probability, simple sentiment of expec- 
tation or hope; 2° mathematical probability, defined nu- 
merically as the ratio of the number of favorable cases to 
the number of possible cases; 3° objective or physical 
probability, which results from the observation of a very 
great number of experimental cases. We know that the 
last approaches mathematical probability as the number of 
observed cases increases. M. Vassilief asks whether there 
is not an analogous relation between subjective and mathe- 
matical probability. They do not seem to him to be pro- 
portional ; he believes rather that they obey Fechner’s law. 
In concluding he renders homage to the French philosopher 
Cournot, who, in his opinion, has’ expressed most profound 
views on the theory of probabilities. 

In the discussion M. Couturat took exception to the 
value and sense of Fechner’s law, and was of the opinion 
that subjective probability has no other measure than mathe- 
matical probability, and that, consequently, it is out of place 
to raise a question of proportionality between them. 

M. Dickstein cited the works of Goziewski (analyzed in 
the Jahrbuch iiber die Fortschritte der Mathematik), and stated 
that M. Petzoldt ( Vierteljahrschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philo- 
sophie) had attempted to apply the theory of probabilities to 
the principles of mechanics. 

E. O. Lovett. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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A DEMONSTRATION OF THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF 
A TRIPLY ASYMPTOTIC SYSTEM OF 
SURFACES. 

BY DR. L. P. EISENHART. 

(Read before the American Mathematical Society, December 28, 1900. ) 

Consider in space any system whatever of curvilinear co- 
ordinates, p,, p,, p, and let the Cartesian coordinates z, y, z 
of a point with respect to fixed rectangular axes be given in 
terms of the preceding by the equations 
C1) =flPy Py Y= (Py Par 2 = Par Ps)- 


It is evident that the coefficients of the system of equa- 
tions 


070 00 00 


=a, oP, + 4, op, + Op,’ 

370 00 00 00 

(2) Op,’ ay Or, + ay Op, + Op; 


00 00 


can be so determined that it will admit 2, y, z, as particular 
simultaneous solutions. 

Any point (2x, y, z) may be looked upon as the intersec- 
tion of three surfaces, one of each of the families for which 
Pi» Py ave the respective parameters. 

Consider a surface of each family and the point defined by 
them. From the form of equations (2)* it is evident that 
the necessary and sufficient condition that the surfaces 
p,=const. and p,= const. cut out upon the surface p, = 
const. the asymptotic lines through the given point, is ex- 
pressed by 

a,, = a; = 0. 


Since similar results are obtained for the other two sur- 
faces through the point, and in turn for every point and the 
surfaces determining it, it follows that the necessary and 
sufficient condition that the surfaces of a triple system cut 
one another along asymptotic lines is that the coefficients 
of the equations (1) satisfy the condition 


Bianchi, Lezioni, 109. 
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(3) Qs = Ay; = Ay, = Ay, = Ay = Ay, = O. 


The square of the linear element on the surface p, = 
const. through a given point may be written in the form 


(4) dz2= E,dp? + 2Fdp,dp, + G,dp,, 


where 
Op, Op, Op: 


and where, by hypothesis, the parametric lines are the 
asymptotic lines. 


Denoting by ; * : the Christoffel symbols formed with 


respect to (4) we have 


11 22 

that is,* the p, and p, lines are geodesics ; but this is impos- 
sible, since they are asymptotic lines. Since similar results 
follow for surfaces p, = const. and p, = const., we have the 
theorem 

There is no triple system of surfaces cutting mutually in the 
asymptotic lines of these surfaces. 

This theorem leads to several interesting negations. 

Consider a triple system of surfaces cutting one another in 
a system of conjugate lines on each. Suppose now that we 
have another triply conjugate system of surfaces, which are 
such that to each point determined by three surfaces of the 
first system there corresponds a point determined by three 
surfaces of the second system and in such a way that the 
respective surfaces defining the first point correspond by 
orthogonality of linear elements to those defining the second 
point. From the theory of infinitesimal deformation of 
surfaces we know that if (x, y, z) and (x,, y,, z,) denote cor- 
responding points in these two systems, then the triple sys- 
tem of associate { surfaces of the first system are defined by 
the equations 


di =2z,dy—ydz, di =ydx—x,dy, 


* Bianchi, Lezione, p. 146. 
Ibid., p 279. 
{ Genty, Ann. de la Fac. des Sci. de Toulouse, vol. 9, no. 1. 


11 22 

a, = 9 =} 1 

3 

Hence, by (3), 
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where (£, 7, £) are the coordinates of the point correspond- 
ing to (x, y, z). Consider a set of these corresponding sur- 
faces, one from each system ; the conjugate system on the 
first, whose correspondent on the second is a conjugate sys- 
tem, corresponds to the double system of asymptotic lines 
on its associate.* Hence the triple system of associate sur- 
faces is composed of surfaces cutting mutually in their 
asymptotic lines. But such a system is impossible ; hence 

No two triply conjugate systems of surfaces can correspond by or- 
thogonality of linear elements. 

Since, in the infinitesimal deformation of a surface that 
conjugate system of lines is preserved which has a con- 
jugate system for its correspondent on a surface correspond- 
ing by orthogonality of linear elements, it follows from the 
above result that 

A triply conjugate system of surfaces cannot be deformed in- 
finitesimally into another triply conjugate system. 

Suppose there is given a triple system of minimal sur- 
faces cutting one another along the conjugate lines of length 
zero for each surface. Corresponding to the three surfaces 
determining a point we have three other surfaces—the ad- 
joints of the former—determining the corresponding point 
in the system of adjoint surfaces. Moreover, it is evident 
that the three surfaces of this latter system cut one another 
in the conjugate lines of length zero. Since a minimal sur- 
face and its adjoint correspond by orthogonality of linear 
elements, this second triply conjugate system of mimimal 
surfaces would have this kind of correspondence with the 
first system. Since this is impossible, we have 

There cannot be a triply conjugate system of minimal surfaces 
cutting one another in the conjugate lines of length zero. 

Again suppose that there can be obtained a triply orth- 
ogonal system of minimal surfaces. By the Dupin-Darboux 
theorem we have that these surfaces intersect one another in 
lines of curvature. In connection with this system con- 
sider the triple system of adjoint minimal surfaces of the 
given system. Since the lines of curvature on a minimal 
surface correspond to the asymptotic lines on its adjoint, 
the surfaces of the second system will cut one another in 
asymptotic lines. Hence the hypothesis was incorrect, and 
therefore 

There cannot be a triply orthogonal system of minimal surfaces. 


PRINCETON, N. J., 
December 18, 1900. 


* Bianchi, Lezioni, p. 279. 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 


A Short History of Astronomy. (The University Series.) By 
ArtHuR Berry. New York, Scribner, 1899. xxxi+ 
440 pp. 


Ir is a sufficiently difficult and thankless task to write 
a history of any science at the present time, and the diffi- 
culty is all the greater when the subject is as old as astron- 
omy. Anyone engaged in a special line of research will 
always feel some interest in the history of his study quite 
apart from the value it may have for its advancement, but 
most of the sciences are of such a nature that only a slight 
acquaintance with their earlier history is necessary. As- 
tronomy stands almost alone in one respect. Though, as 
with other sciences, its history is that of discarded theories, 
yet the observations made in the past, instead of being less 
valuable according as they were more ancient, are fre- 
quently more so, and the necessity for examining carefully 
the records from the earliest times has become increasingly 
important. A well recorded eclipse, passage of a comet, or 
rough measure of a star’s position, may help us more in the 
determination of certain constants than the most careful 
series of observations made in recent times. 

In the present volume Mr. Berry has made the first at- 
tempt to give a continuous and concise popular account of 
the history of astronomy from the earliest times up to the 
present day. He has endeavored to make it readable, to 
set forth the main facts in their due proportion without too 
great a sacrifice of details, to give sufficient indications of 
the literature so that one can obtain more information on 
special points if desired, and finally, to go as far as is rea- 
sonable into explanations so that the true nature of a dis- 
covery may be appreciated. He has, however, not been 
contented to make a mere compilation from the earlier 
works on separate parts of the history but has given a care- 
ful and well-written account of the whole subject as far as 
was possible within the limits set. Moreover, he has, in 
many cases, gone to the sources (e. g., for the work of 
Galilei, Kepler) and studied the writings of the pioneers in 
the original, so that his estimates of what they achieved 
will have ‘an independent value. The whole book bears 
evidence of a large amount of work and in spite of its mod- 
est title should take a higher rank than many of the popular 
volumes which appear so frequently at the present time. 
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The first three chapters are devoted to astronomy from 
the earliest times to the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
The author has confined his account almost entirely to the 
East, omitting the astronomy of the Egyptians, the Chal- 
deans and the Chinese, owing partly to the difficulty of ob- 
taining first-hand information and partly to the unsettled 
state of the interpretations which Oriental scholars put on 
the records which have come down to us. We hope that 
this omitted portion may in the future be described by as 
able a hand. Whole chapters are devoted to Copernicus, 
Tycho Brahe, Galilei, and Kepler, showing how the subject 
was gradually emancipated from mere speculation and 
emerged into a science in which observations were col- 
lected and theories tested by means of them. 

Of the discoveries of Newton and his immediate succes- 
sors, Mr. Berry naturally gives a full account. From this 
time, the subject has been divided into two parts, gravita- 
tional and descriptive. The former may be said to consist 
almost entirely in the complete verification of the law of 
the inverse square coupled with the laws of motion. In 
later times, the latter has been subdivided into observa- 
tional, physical, and descriptive astronomy, and the author 
finds it necessary to adopt these subdivisions for the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. A full chapter is 
devoted to Herschel as the first man to systematize ob- 
servational astronomy. The description of the work of the 
last century is necessarily much condensed as a large num- 
ber of partly isolated subjects have to be discussed ; but, 
wherever possible, the main idea involved in every ad- 
vance has been given. 

Ernest W. Brown. 


Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der Araber und ihre Werke. 
(Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der mathematische Wis- 
senschaften mit Einschluss ihrer Anwendungen. X Heft.) 
Von Heryricu Suter. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1900, ix 
+ 278 pp. 

A CATALOGUE of over five hundred names of mathematic- 
ians and astronomers does not give promise of much interest 
to areader. But anyone who takes the trouble to dip into 
Dr. Suter’s volume will be pleasantly disappointed if he 
merely expects to find a list of authors and writers with the 
titles of their works. To read through such a book is of 
course out of the question, even for a reviewer, and yet 
merely to put it on the shelf ready for a chance reference 
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would be doing it an injustice. Although the author has 
kept in mind his main idea, which is to give an outline of 
the work done by the Arabians and where it may be found, 
he has inserted many interesting details about the lives of 
those who labored for science during the period under con- 
sideration. 

For example, a choice morsel from the autobiography of 
Ibn Sind (born 980 A. D.), who certainly did not suffer 
from false modesty, runs as follows: ‘‘* * * Under him 
(one of his teachers, el-NAtali) I began the Isagogus ; but 
when it was known that I was obliged to correct him in the 
definitions of the categories, every one was filled with 
amazement. Whatever the question put to me, I solved it 
better than he did and when we turned to the study of logic 
I showed him that he did not understand the more difficult 
parts of it. * * * I went onthen to the Almagest. When 
I got to the end of the introductory propositions and arrived 
at the geometrical ones, el-Natali told me to go and read 
the book alone and then he and I would read it together 
and he would point out which results were correct and 
which incorrect. 1 began to study it and it soon appeared 
that I had to explain many of the propositions since he had 
not, up till then, properly understood them. * * * ’’ How- 
ever. Ibn Sina was somewhat of a bon vivant and, though he 
wrote several works, left no great mark on his subject. 

Here and there occur names that bring back pleasant mem- 
ories of the Arabian Nights, a world of fiction which seems far 
distant from our subject. But in those days the progress of 
any kind of intellectual culture was largely in the hands of 
the reigning prince. The astronomer expected to earn his 
living by making out horoscopes and casting nativities, 
whether he believed in them or not, just as surely as the 
mathematician of our own times expects to make his by teach- 
ing ; and the success which might attend him probably de- 
pended much more on his Juck and the ability of the ruler 
than on his capacity as an astronomer. 

The period selected by Dr. Suter runs from 750 A. D. to 
1600 A. D. which includes, according to him, everyone worth 
a notice. For the first hundred and fifty years of this time 
the Arabians were gathering together and assimilating the 
works of those who had gone before, chiefly from the 
schools of Greece and India. A succession of powerful 
chalifs, amongst whom we notice our old friend Harin-el- 
Rasid, had been the means of stimulating intellectual pro- 
gress along with the general rise of civilization amongst 
the people. They gathered around the court the ablest men 
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and encouraged the formation of schools. The best work 
was done during the next 375 years, and it was in that time 
that such additions as the Arabians were able to make to 
the subject were achieved. From 1275 on, the scientific men 
were chiefly employed in designing new kinds of astrolabes 
and quadrants and in the writing of text-books. 

Interesting as Arabian science may be to the general 
historian it is not of very great importance to the mathema- 
tician. But the Arabians did a great service in keeping 
alive the works of their predecessors during a dark period 
in Europe. Many of the discoveries of the Greeks have 
been preserved in the numerous manuscripts which the 
Arabians left and which have escaped destruction. And 
not the least of their contributions was the introduction of our 
present number system which they obtained from India 
and used in preference to the cumbrous Greek and Roman 
methods. If for no other reason, they deserve to be re- 
membered for this. 

Ernest W. Brown. 


NOTES. 


THE eighth summer meeting of the American MaTuHE- 
MATICAL Society will be held at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., beginning Monday, August 19, 1901. Members 
of the Society will thus be enabled to attend both the sum- 
mer meeting and the meeting of the American association 
for the advancement of science which is held at Denver, 
Col., beginning August 24. In connection with the summer 
meeting of the Society, arrangements are being made for a 
colloquium. Professor E. W. Brown has consented to give 
a course of six lectures on ‘‘ Modern methods of dealing 
with the problems of dynamics and especially those of celes- 
tial mechanics, consisting mainly of the work of Poincaré in 
this direction.”’ The precise title of these lectures will be 
announced later. A second course of lectures will also be 
arranged. 


At a meeting of the Cambridge philosophical society, held 
on November 26, 1900, the following mathematical papers 
were read: By Mr. T. J. VA. Bromwicu: ‘ Some theo- 
rems in regard to matrices.’,—By Mr. J. H. Grace: ‘‘On 
the rational space curve of the fourth order.’’ 


Tue Cracow academy of sciences, at its general meeting 


| 
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on May 18, 1900, awarded to Dr. G. A. Miller, of Cornell 
University, the prize, amounting to two hundred and sixty 
dollars, offered by the academy for the treatment of the fol- 
lowing subject : 

‘To find all the groups of a system of ten letters; or at 
least to increase the number of the known groups of this 
degree. (Prize, three hundred florins, with interest from 
May 15, 1886.)’’ 

This would appear to be the first prize in pure mathe- 
matics awarded by a foreign academy to an American. 


Paris ACADEMY oF Scrences.—At the regular meeting of 
the academy, December 10, 1900, M. Paut Parnteve, of 
the Ecole normale, was elected to membership in the section 
of geometry to the portfolio of Professor G. Darboux who 
recently became perpetual secretary for the mathematical 
sciences as successor to the late Joseph Bertrand. The other 
candidates nominated by the section of geometry were MM. 
Goursat and HumBeErt in the second line, and MM. Bore. 
and Hapamarp in third line. 

At the annual meeting of the academy held December 
17, 1900, the following prizes, among others, were awarded : 
Grand prize of the mathematical sciences to M. Maruias 
Lerca ; the Francoeur prize to M. Epmonp MAILuet; the 
Poncelet prize to M. Lton Lecornvu ; the Montyon prize (in 
mechanics) to M. LerosEey; the Lalande prize to M. G1a- 
COBINI; and the Janssen prize to M. Barnarp. The Bor- 
din prize was not awarded. 


TuHE capital of the fund for the SyLvester medal, held 
in trust by the London royal society (see BULLETIN, volume 
4 (1898), p. 239) now amounts to about four thousand dol- 
lars. ‘The following announcement is made in the Royal 
society yearbook for 1900: The Sylvester medal, which is 
accompanied by a grant of the balance of the income of the 
Sylvester medal fund, is awarded triennially for the en- 
couragement of pure mathematical research, irrespective of 
nationality. 


A Funp has been presented to Johns Hopkins University 
for the annual award of a mathematical prize, to bear the 
name of SYLVESTER, professor at the University from 1876 
to 1883. The prize will consist of a bronze medallion bear- 
ing the likeness of Sylvester. 


Tue University of Kazan has awarded its Lobachevsky 
prize, consisting of a medal and two thousand roubles, to 
Professor W. Kiti1ne of Miinster for excellent work in the 
field of mathematics. 


| 
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Votume VIII of C. F. Gauss’s Werke has just appeared. 
It contains papers and fragments on arithmetic, higher 
analysis, the theory of probability, and geometry. Three 
other volumes are in preparation. Volume VII will con- 
tain a reprint of the Theoria motus and a complete exposi- 
tion of Gauss’s extensive work on the calculation of pertur- 
bations. Volume IX will be devoted to mathematical 
physics and geodesy, especially Gauss’s work in connection 
with the triangulation of Hannover. In Volume X it is 
intended to collect all biographical material, including ex- 
tracts from Gauss’s correspondence. B. G. Teubner, of 
Leipzig, is the publisher. (Compare BuLietin, volume 
4 (1898), p. 554.) 


One of the most recent series of mathematical text-books 
is the ‘‘ Sammlung Schubert,’’ which is being published by 
G. H. Goschen of Leipsic under the direction of Professor H. 
Scuusert of Hamburg. Of the forty volumes of the series 
twelve have thus far appeared. The latest is by Professor 
L. Einfihrung in cie Theorie der Differential- 
gleichungen mit einer unabhangigen Variablen. The Ger- 
man mathematical publishing housex are beginning to adopt 
the English plan of issuing their books bound in cloth. This 
is done in the ‘‘Sammlung Schubert,’’ in Teubner’s new 
series, and in some of Veit and Company’s new books. 


Grunert’s Archiv fiir Mathematik und Physik will hence- 
forth be published by B. G. Teubner, of Leipzig. The edi- 
tors will be Professors E. Lampe, of Berlin, W. Franz 
Meyer, of Konigsberg, and Dr. E. JAHNKE, of Berlin. 


CoLLEGE OF France.—The following courses in mathe- 
matics and mathematical physics are announced for the 
first semester of the present academic year, the lectures 
beginning December 3, and each course consisting of two 
lectures per week: By Professor M. Brittovin: A crit- 
ical exposition of some recent attempts at an electro- 
mechanical theory of voltaic, electro-dynamic, and optical 
phenomena, after the works of Wiechert, Riecke, Drude, 
Lorentz, Larmor and others.—By Professor J. HADAMARD: 
Partial differential equations of mechanics.—By Professor 
€. Jorpan: Construction of solvable groups.—By Professor 
E. Mascart: The relations between light and electricity. 
—By M. E. Borer: The theory of series with positive terms 
and integrals with positive elements. 


M. Hermann, of Paris, has issued a new catalogue, No. 
69, containing some twenty-three hundred titles of works in 
mathematics, physics, and astronomy. 
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CertTAIN of the several scientific posts held by the late 
Professor Joseph Bertrand have been filled as follows: 
M. Bertue.tor was elected to the vacant chair in the 
French academy; Professor G. Darsoux became per- 
petual secretary of the Paris academy of sciences; M. 
Brititovin has been appointed professor of mathematical 
physics at the College of France; and Professor H. Porn- 
CARE has been made a member of the council of the Ob- 
servatory of Paris. 


Nature for November 29 contains an abridgment of the 
address delivered at the opening meeting of the Society of 
arts on November 21 by Sir Joun Evans, entitled ‘‘ The 
origin and progress of the scientific societies of Great 
Britain.’’ 


Proressor Cevorta, heretofore assistant astronomer at 
the observatory of Milan has been appointed director. He 
succeeds Professor SCHIAPARELLI, who retired from the di- 
rectorship on November first. Professor Schiaparelli has 
been connected with the observatory at Milan for the last 
forty years. 


Proressor H. Poincaré has been elected 4 foreign mem- 
ber of the Munich academy of sciences. 


Proressor ADoLF Kneser of Dorpat has accepted a call 
to the Berlin School of Mines. 


Proressor G. Baver of Munich will not lecture again 
after the close of the present winter semester. 


Mr. R. W. H. T. Hupson has been appointed to a fellow- 
ship in mathematics at St. John’s College of Cambridge 
University. Mr. Hudson was senior wrangler in 1898, 
Smith’s prizeman of 1900 and is the son of Professor Hud- 
son of King’s College, London. 


Mr. J. A. McCLe_Lanp, of Cambridge University, has 
been appointed to the chair of natural philosophy in Uni- 
versity College, Dublin, made vacant by the recent death of 
Professor Thomas Preston. 

Proressor A. G. Wesster, of Clark University, has been 
promoted to a full professorship of physics. 

Prorrssor W. W. CampsBett has been appointed director 


of the Lick observatory, succeeding the late Professor J. E. 
Keeler. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


ARCHIBALD (R. C.). The cardioid and some of its related curves. 
Strassburg, 1900. 4to. 38 pp., 3 plates. M. 3.00 


BLAKE (E. M.). Two plane movements generating quartic scrolls. 
(Transavtions of the American Mathematical Society, Vol. I, pp. 421- 
429.) Ato. 


BUDISAVLJEVIC (E. von). Leitfaden fiir den Unterricht der héheren 
Mathematik an der k. und k. Artillerie- und der Pionnier-Kadet- 


tenschule. Wien, Seidel, 1900. 8vo. 11-4618 pp. M. 14.40 
CARRONE (C.). Sopra un nuovo metodo di generazione del complesso 
tetraedrale. Catania, 1900. 8vo. 16 pp. Fr. 0.75 


DZI0BEK (O.). Lehrbuch der analytischen Geometrie. Teil I: Ana- 
lytische Geometrie der Ebene. Berlin, Hoffmann, 1900. 8vo. 8+ 
350 pp. M. 6.00 


Gauss (C. F.). Werke, herausgegeben von der kgl. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. Vol. VIII: Nachtrage zur Arithme- 
tik, Analysis, Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung und Geometrie. Leip- 
zig, Teubner, 1900. 4to. 3+ 458 pp. Boards. M. 24.00 


GRAHAM (J.). An elementary treatise on calculus for engineering stu- 
dents, with numerous examples and problems worked out. 2d edi- 
tion. London, Spon, 1900. 12mo. 288 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Guccia (G. B.). Memorie di geometria. Palermo, 1900. 8vo. 
Fr. 15.00 


GURADZE(H.). Die Reye’sche Geometrie der Mannigfaltigkeiten pro- 
jektiver Grundgebilde behandelt mittels einer besonderen Art bi- 
linearer Formen. ( Diss.) Breslau, 1900. 8vo. 68 pp. 


HENTSCHEL (O.). Ausfiihrung einiger conformer Abbildungen. Teil I. 
Salzwedel, 1899. 4to. 8 pp., 4 plates. M. 4.00 


Herrr (E.). Die Maxima und Minima einer verwandelbaren Funktion. 
Sigmaringen, 1899. 4to. 18 pp. 


HOSSENFELDER (E.). Zur Theorie der trigonometrischen Reihe. (Progr. ) 
Strassburg, 1900. 4to. 22 pp. 


Kinn (G. A.). Die Anwendung unendlicher Produkte in der Funktio- 
nentheorie. Siichsisch-Regen, 1899. 4to. 32 pp. 


Netto (E.). Ueber die Grundlagen und die Anwendungen der Mathe- 
matik. Giessen, 1900. 4to. 15 pp. 


Sacus (J.). Lehrbuch der projektivischen (neueren) Geometrie (syn- 
thetische Geometrie, Geometrie der Lage). Teil I: Elemente und 
Graundgebilde ; Projektivitat ; Dualitat. Nebst einer Sammlung 
geléster und ungeldéster Aufgaben, mit den Ergebnissen der un- 
gelésten Aufgaben. Fiir das Selbststudium und zum Gebrauche an 

Lehranstalten bearbeitet. Stuttgart, Maier, 1900. 8vo. 4+182 pp. 

(Kleyer’s Encyklopiidie der gesamten mathematischen, technischen 

und exakten Naturwissenschaften ). M. 5.00 
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ScHEFFERS (G.). Anwendung der Differential- und Integralrechnung 
auf Geometrie. (In 2 Binden.) Vol. I: Einfiihrung in die The- 
orie der Kurven in der Ebene und im Raume. Leipzig, Veit, 1901. 
8vo. 10+ 360 pp. Cloth. M. 10.00 


ScHoiz (P.). Ueber die Reduktion des Dreikérper- Problems auf die 
Integration einer einzigen Differentialgleichung. (Diss.) Berlin, 
1900. 8vo. 38 pp. M. 1.50 


STORMER (C.). Sur une propriété arithmétique des logarithmes des 
nombres algéhriques. ( Bulletin de la Société Mathématique de France, 
Vol. 28, pp. 1-12.) 8vo. 


WEILL (A.). Die geometrische Interpretation der Gleichung fiinften 
es auf invariantentheoretischer Grundlage. Strassburg, 1900. 
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